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MAD AUSTIN. 


BY J. AUGUSTINE WADE. 





I pon’r know how it is, but churchyards have 
never appeared to my thinking the gloomy and 
almost disgusting scenes that I have heard others 
assert them to be, though indeed not so much by 
positive, expressed opinion, as a tacit confession, 
of the same belief through the means of sundry 
shrugs, cold creepings, and shudderings, which I 
have frequently observed at the bare mention of 
such places. To me they have always been 
amusing and instructive ;—totally devoid of gloom 
and of disgust, and full of food for heavenly con- 
templation as for earthly worms. 

In a late ramble through a romantic part of the 
country I perceived from the summit of a hill [| 
had just ascended one of these receptacles for the 
dead-in a woody corner of the valley that lay be- 
tween me and the opposite mountain. Its situa- 
tion was solemn and secluded. The dark foliage 
of some ancient yew trees lent it a melancholy 
grandeur; and many a mouldering heap = 
ed it the dreamless bed of sleepers from life’s toil. 
A crumbling ruin too, whose base an inlet of the 
unquiet sea, was hourly lessening with its foamy 
battery, heightened the picture, and gave the 
abode of death a characteristic beauty in the tour- 
ist’s eye, while, to the moralist, its time-worn 
towers seemed skeleton symbols of the mortality 





of all sublunary things ! 
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I directed my steps downward to the grave- 
yard, determined to pass the remainder of the 
daylight, which might be an hour or so, in poring 
over the inscriptions on the tomb-stones. I was 
ever fond of this short and simple species of bi- 
ography; whether it was couched in uncouth 
rhymes spelt by th’ unletter’d muse, or stuffed 
with epithets borrowed from Greece and Rome: 
whether writ mournfully by friend—mistress— 
widow—child—or graven in droll quaint terms 
by clownish ignorance in serious sorrow ! 

I soon reached the churchyard. As I had not 
approached it by the road or path-way I was 
forced to clamber up the side of a dilapidated wall 
to obtain an entrance. It was a curious and sol- 
emn scene. At the further side of the ruin there 
was what appeared to be from where I stood a 
marble altar. I leaped inward from the wall 
with the intention of regarding it minutely. As 
I alighted in the long grass that grew between the 
tombs a voice eagerly exclaimed in a wild and 
querulous tone: “Who are you ?—I know you 
not ”—and then in a most melancholy kind of 
chant murmuredthe following rahpsody. I stood 
still and listened : 
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“Hush! hush! let none but the robin be near her, 
’T was he that sang her to sleep; 

And even to me no music is dearer 
Than his—though it makes me weep! 

Come here, little robin, come here and see, 

From her ‘ cold, cold’ grave she is smiling at me! 
Sing for her, robin, and I will strew 
Many a little crumb for you, 

Or give me thy music, bird, and I 

Will flee on your wings through the deep blue sky 

And sing my sweet love in her early tomb, 

Gone like a flower in its break of bloom '” 


ce 
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Tis a maniac, said I within myself—alas ! and | 
for love too! one that 
Fell from the happy quietness of mind, 
About a maiden that he lov’d, who died ; 
He followed her to church, being full of tears, 
And, as her body went into the ground 
He fell stark mad. 

I will see him; and I walked toward the cor- | 
ner whence the voice had issued. 
He was an extraordinary interestin 
Something unearthly was about his beaut ul | 
though somewhat neues countenance. He! 
could not have been more than twenty. His au-| 
burn hair curled low upon his shoulders, and in| 
his hands were a little book and pencil, which he | 
most sedulously employed. His whole appear- | 
ance impressed me with that mingled pity and | 
veneration which a disordered intellect always | 
inspires. I approached nearer, but he heeded me 
not, with the exception of a slight raising of his 
eyes, which were immediately replaced altern- 
ately on his book and a grave-stone that lay in a 
horizontal position at his feet. I stood for some 
moments contemplating him, when the interesting 
object of my thoughts again broke forth in a tone 
of melancholy sweetness : | 
“‘ Whither, ye pleasant gardens, where she trod! 

White lilies droop, and blasted daisies wink, 
And weep in pearly dew ! blind vesper, mourn ; 
Hang thy cold tears on ev’ry grassy blade! 
Groan loud, ye woods, and tear your leafy hair! 
Let wind and hoary frost kill ev’ry flow’r, 

For she is gone, who made continual May.” 


As his voice faltered the last words, I gently 
leaned upon a tomb-stone to consider him more 
attentively, and the same time to give his sorrow 
assurance that it should not be disturbed by my 





nearer approach, when he suddenly sprang up, | 


and like a vision disappeared through an aperture 
in the ivied wall! I was vainly regretting my in- 
trusion -_ his grief and its sanctuary, as the ru- 
in seemed, when he — appeared at a broken 
window near the top of a moss-grown tower, that 
in other days had probably been the belfry, and 
ently calling unto me, said (whilst he threw me 
own his little book) “ Read it as I chant it— 
itis my song to the moon—my prayer for my love 
that lies sleeping there—that is it you are looking 
at,” as he saw me fix my eyes on a particular page. 
I looked up. He was hid again, within the ivy. 
I turned to his little volume, and the voice of his 
melancholy from out the tower uttered as I per- 
sued the characters that follow: 
SONG TO THE MOON. 
Moon! pale moon! 
All day my watch I’ve been keeping— 
Moon! slow moon! 
’Tis thy turn now where she’s sleeping, 
To pour down the dews of thy weeping. 


Moon! sweet moon! 
Oh! let thy sorrow be tender— 
Moon! ki.d moon! 
Noise at her bed wonld offend her ;— 
Let gentlest fairies attend her. 


Moon! dear moon! 
Guide nothing here to her pillow, 
Moon! true moon! 
Save now the tear-drops of the willow, 
Or the low sigh of the billow. 


| 
figure. | i 


| sweet path-way to the village.” 


Moon! bright moon! 
Let not a poison-leaf strew her— 
Moon! meek moon! 
If she awake as thou’lt view her, 
Whisper that I will come to her. 


Moon! loved moon: 

Long ere thy mid-lamp is burning, 
Moon: fair moon! 

Here to my sorrow returning 

I'll free thy face from its mourning. 


Moon! new moon! 

Then as the star-lights salute ye— 
Moon! hushed moon ! 

Let thy loved silence be duty ; 

Tell not the tale of her beauty. 
Moon! fond moon! 

To thy broad glance I'll reveal her— 
Moon! May-moon, 

So thou wilt truly conceal her, 

From ev’ry eye that would steal her. 


Moon, pale moon, 
All day my watch I’ve been keeping— 
Moon, slow moon, 
Tis thy turn now where she’s sleeping 
To pour down the dews of thy weeping. 

He was again beside me with the quickness of 
a spirit; and taking his little volume out of my 
hand said gently : ‘I must away now—the dews 
that I prayed for are falling—I willlead you toa 
Then drawing 
back a dark mass of ivy that concealed a door- 
| way in the wall, he darted forward with such ra- 
| pidity that I found it impossible to follow him 
| closely even with my eyes; for in a moment or 
two I lost sight of him altogether! But as I had 
| predetermined to persevere, I scrambled on; 
| though with considerable interruption from bro- 
ken fragments of the ruin and the long grass, that 
| rendered the footing difficult and uncertain! The 
| passage at length terminated on the shore of an 
| inlet of the sea, where, seated on a rock at a little 
| distance, I perceived my singular guide waiting 
|for my coming. He rose as I approached; and, 
familiarly taking my arm, for awhile, silently, 
| led me by a vinta track along the beach. 

It was now gray evening time. The mellow- 
ing dews of twilight were softening away the 
ruggedness of the distant crags; the sea was 
tranquilizing its rippling surface into a mirror 
for the moon—the billows were asleep within 
their sandy beds; while over a woody island 
about two or three miles out in the bay, that float- 
ed like a cloud upon the peaceful water, pale 
Cynthia’s self, “like a bark of pearl, came on 
through the still blue ocean of heaven !” 

«It is a sweet hour,” said my wildered com- 
panion ina tone of ecstatic abandonment, and 
then continued, sometimes murmuring to himself 
in a voice scarcely audible—at others addressing 
me: 

“‘T love those beetles, and these evening flies 
that buzz their droning songs about my path-way 
—they seem to be happy—they ought to be hap- 
py—why is their voice so sorrowful? isn’t it 
sorrowful? See that bat—that fellow, I think, 
makes a mockery of wo; he hunts old ruins it 
is true, and comes never abroad but in the melan- 
choly of the day—yet there is none of the beau- 
ty o ne about the levity of his fickle sailings 
up and down through the air; I like him not; 
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if he comes near me, I will doff my hat to strike 
him. But hush! look! see there; She is coming 
—She heard my prayer: 


** Moon, pale moon, 
All day my watch I’ve becn keeping— 
Moon, pale moon, 
Tis thy turn now where she's sleeping 
To pour down the dews of thy weeping. 


I had never before seen so much of a mind 
astray as even the little this scene afforded me. 
I was particularly struck with my new acquaint- 
ance, and had already conceived a lively interest 
in him and a curiosity that was neither imperti- 
nent norcommon-place. The object of it was too 
noble, though a ruin, to inspire low-minded in- 

uisitiveness or vulgar every-day commiseration, 
or, 

As the stern grandeur of a gothic tow’r 

Awes not so deeply in its morning hour, 

As when the shades of time serenely fall 

On every broken arch and ivied wall, 


so did the gloom and decay of his intellect and 
reason impress my mind with more reverence and 
awe than [ often feel for the perfection of sanity. 
Madmen are never fools. We sauntered slowly 
along until we reached a little dwelling by the 
way side, luxuriantly clad with jessamine, honey- 
suckle, and climbing roses. It was inclosed by a 
hedge of sweet briar ; but a little swing-gate, left 
kindly ajar, seemed to welcome a deviation from 
the traveler’s path. There was a simplicity and 
neatness about the rural spot that charmed me, 


and I was just stopping to exclaim something in | 


its praise when my companion, with an air of 
greater composure than | had discovered, said, 
with an altered tone of voice too, 

“It is my mother’s cottage-—let us go in; she 
will receive you kindly ; the grass never grows 
on the pathway to her dwelling—the happy and 
the sorrowful, the old and the young, tread it 
down dayly.” 

And then walking forward left me to follow 
him, while the little swing-gate closed with a 
contentedness that made me think it was happy 
to receive us; for its latch immediately locked its 
spring and seemed as if it would prevent further 
intrusion. 

A short path-way led us to a rustic porch, 
where seated upon alow chair, was old Dame 
Wensley, Austin’s mother, engaged in her custo- 


mary evening occupation, as | afterward knew, | 


of reading her prayer-book. She was a venera- 
ble figure, clad in black weeds, and a neatly 
starched muslin cap, that also indicated widow- 
hood. 

She appeared to be about sixty. Pale and 
worn by misfortune even more than by years. 
Sorrow was the character of her face and form. 


She must have been handsome in her younger | 


and happier days, nay—even beautiful. 

Psha! to find even the remains of loveliness 
in the decrepit anility of sixty—yet it was so; 
and when she raised her head, on perceiving us 
approach, her large black eye convinced me it 
had shot soul-beams of beauty and joy to many 
a heart in the fire of its early youth, though at 
present it was so mild and soft and melancholy. 


|it passed away soon and left her face again blanch 
with its sorrow and its age. 

She rose to meet us, and while she was curt- 
sying a welcome in amore humble way than I 
thought even misfortune should have bowed her 
to, Austin said: 

‘TI have brought a guest to our cottage, moth- 
er; pray receive him kindly for my sake.” 

“My child,” said she in a low sweet voice, 
“‘ where hast thou stayed so late 7—But thy friend 
is weleome—walk in, I pray, Sir, and rest you in 
| our cottage—though it is poor and homely, it is 
hospitable.” 

* And its tenants, my good lady,” said I com- 
passionately, ‘‘ methinks have seen better days, 
—but I beg pardon.” 

Dame W ensley’s eyes filled with tears—I stop- 
ped short—I had disturbed her slumbering sor- 
|row; but it was too late and would have been al- 
| 80 too artificial to apologize, so I followed her si- 
| lently into the cottage. 
| We entered a neat little apartment, where a 
few articles of somewhat superior furniture show- 
|ed that they had once decorated a less humble 
mansion. They were the remains of Parson 
Wensley’s vicarage finery; and though distress 
subsequent to his death rendered parting with 
them almost necessary, still they were looked up- 
on as so many kind mementos and perpetuations 
of the good man by his widow and her son, that 
they would have as soon thought of disposing 
of his portrait that hung suspended from her neck 
in a locket set with his own hair, as his stuffed 
morocco-leather arm chair, his backgammon ta- 
| bles or chess board, his gold headed cane (which 
| had a formal place assigned to it as a part of the 
| furniture,) or his grandfather’s old-fashioned clock 
with the initials of his name ci | o@ 
‘thus in old fashioned letters : 4 * 
'(“ Austin Wensley,”) inlaid on the door panel. 
| Whether it was that time passed away more light- 
ily and quickly at the period of its construction, 
the golden days of our forefathers, or that it had 
‘acquired the natural garrulity and anachronism 
incidental to old age, | know not; but its noisy 
click, click, click, attracting my attention, I look- 
ed toward it, and perceived that the hour-hand 
pointed to twelve! For a moment thinking it 
right, [ exclaimed : 

“| beg a thousand pardons, my good lady, I 
did not know it was so late, or I had not -made 
this intrusion.” 
| The old lady iterated the last word silently, 
| with her expressive ey. ; and, then turning to- 
ward the clock, said, “‘ Bless me, Austin, how 
that clock runs on—why, it cannot be yet ten.” 

“No,” replied he, ‘ the midnight fairies have 
beiter than a two hours’ ride on the breeze yet.” 

Dame Wensley looked mournfully upon her 
wildered son, but soon recovering herself, she 
said to me, with a world of good nature in her 
smile: y 

« Rest you, Sir, it is not yet ten—stay, and if 
you will, partake of our simple supper fare. Pra 
take this stuffed-bottom chair. Austin, my child, 
perhaps we could have a fresh egg or two to add 
to our cheese and glass of ale ?” 

« [ll see,” replied he, and left the cottage. 
« Homely fare, Sir,” continued Dame Wens- 














A slight confusion colored her ens cheek as 
she perceived a stranger enter with Austin; but 





ley, “but we are now poor cottagers. Once it 
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was otherwise,” and then sighing deeply, she pro- 
ceeded to prepare her a meal. 

«« My dear lady,” said I, in the hope of conso- 
ling her, “ though we compassionate the lot of 
those who fall from affluence into poverty, yet, 
methinks in the privation of their former,superflui- 
ties of life, they find themselves more happy ina 
cottage than in the castle they may have quitted. 
Peace is a hermit, and loves simplicity and retire- 
ment.” 

** Yes,” rejoined my hostess rather energeti- 
cally ; ‘when our change of life is our choice, 
not our necessity. There are those who either 
never had delicate hearts, or whose sensitiveness 
has been blunted by the constant and gradually 
increasing fall of affliction’s tear-drops: they be- 
come hardened and benumbed in their lowly state 
—miscall their senseless indifference—peace ! 
But to be suddenly snatched from comfort and con- 
tent—our best feelings wounded in the pride of 
their enjoyment—to have our present happiness 
and dreams of future (at least on this earth) 
plucked by misfortune from our minds, and a 
painful memory turn hope from out our breast, 
to make a dungeon of it tor herself—can there be 
peace in that? Can we gain peace by losing it? 
{s happiness the privation of al] we had imagined 
was happiness? No, no! Resignation you may 
call it, but mock it not with the name of peace. 

I did not attempt to reply, for I perceived it 
would have been useless to reason with one so 
agonized by the consideration of her lost happi- 
ness, and whose mind had not yet settled into the 
-eal calm of resignation, although she had named 
it—with one who, as I| discovered, was by tem- 

erament so warm and sensitive, that evena stroke 
ees the invisible hand of Providence itself fell 
not upon her heart without exciting, in some de- 
gree, a murmuring response, if not of discontent, 
at least of impatience. 

I was luckily relieved from my awkward si- 
lence by the return of Austin, who, entering ra- 
ther hurriedly, and throwing down his hat, said, 
or rather sang: 


** This is no night for the fly or the flower, 
Uf they chance to be forth they will meet it, 

For the clouds have agreed, in one terrible shower, 
To hail, rain, and snow, and to sleet it. 


Mercy on us! what a storm !” 

«* Why, we heard nothing of it, Austin!” 

«* No, mother, I suppose not; but look at my 
coat—are not those pearls of a fine water? Were 
it as near noon as it is midnight I should be for 
all the world like an ice-plant—dew-drops upon 
a green ground !” 

‘oor Dame Wensley smiled forlornly. 

Our-frugal repast was soon over, but the wind 
and rain continuing, I was induced, at the kind 
request of my venerable hostess, to trespass still 
further on her hospitality, and consent to stop 
the night with Austin. 

**Poor accommodation, Sir,” said the old wi- 
dow ; “but, as my dear deceased husband used 
to say, a hearty welcome excuses the deficiencies 
of homeliness.” 

My heart echoed to the sentiment, and I said: 
“It is truly kind of you to afford shelter to a 
stranger whom you have never seen before ; it is 
a dreadful night, certainly, but our good nature 








is not always commensurate with the wants of 
our fellow-creatures.” 

«Would that it were!” rejoined the old lady 
cordially ; and then turning to Austin, who was 
very sweetly playing some melancholy air upon 
a guitar, in an abstracted manner, totally regard- 
less of his mother and me, she whispered softly 
to him: **No more of that sorrowful strain, my 
child. It makes my heart weep !” 

« How strange !” said Austin, ‘“ that the melody 
which was once your favorite, mother, should 
now be your aversion !” f 

** Not at all,” replied the old lady—* there is 
nothing which produces more painful emotions 
than music attimes. When I first listened to that 
old air, the world was all a scene of gayety and 
joy—of light and loveliness: moreover, it was 
sung to me by a beloved voice, now silent in the 
grave !—I could as soon once more dress myself 
in my wedding garments, and attempt to feel the 
happiness of the first day I put them on, as hear 
that strain with anything like pleasure! But, 
my poor boy, if it afford you any, continue it,” 
added she affectionately. 

«‘ No, mother, not now,” said Austin; ‘I will 
go and prepare our night’s lodging—that gentle- 
man shall have my bed, and I will lie on the so- 
fa.” 

So saying, he quitted the room, without wait- 
ing to know if his arrangement were approved 
of. 

** Has the poor youth been long in his present 
condition ?” inquired I of Dame W ensley. 

“Upward of a twelvemonth,” said she, wiping 
away a tear with the corner of her white apron, 
‘since when he has never failed to visit dayly 
the neighboring churchyard. 

‘« It was there I found him,” said I, * chanting 
wild rhapsodies over a grave all covered with 
growing flowers.” 

“‘ Yes,” replied the old widow, “ over the ob- 
jectof hisearly and most romantic attachment; she 
was a lovely girl, but although almost insepara- 
ble, they were more like playmates than anything 
else. She was the daughter of an eccentric gen- 
tleman in the neighborhood, who would not have 
her buried elsewhere than in the churchyard by 
the ruined Abbey. Poor Austin leaped into her 
grave with her coffin, and buried his senses with 
sweet Mary Mortland. Oh! mercy on me, what 
lightning! itisa most fearfulnight. Hark! Aus- 
tin is singing or chanting wild verses, whtch he 
has a wonderful facility in composing. Oh! mer- 
cy on me again, what a dreadful roll of thunder! 
I never heard anything so truly awful.” 

“Do not be alarmed, my good lady,” said I, 
‘* when the thunder is heard, the danger is past.” 

“Yes!” said she, “ but there may be a repeti- 
tion of it. Hark! listen to my poor boy.” 

Come not near her, angry Storm; 
Tuov canst do no worldly harm 
To one whose soul’s in heaven ; 
’Tis vain to rave, 
And tear her grave, 
Unless its bonds be riven, 
That I may lie there too, and be 
With her in Death’s sad company ! 


He had scarcely concluded his wild strain, when 
the most vivid flash of lightning I ever beheld 
played round the room with a blue brilliancy that 
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quite took my sight away fora moment. This 
was followed by a violent crash and a heavy fall 
in the apartment over our heads. Poor Dame 
Wensley hurried up stairs, followed by myself 
intuitively with a light. 

It was too plain—the electric fluid had entered 
the room, and poor Austin lay upon the floor— 
a corpse ! 


* * * fal * * 
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THE BIRD SET FREE. 
BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 

TELL me, young warbler, is thy breast 
Repining for thy woodjand nest? 

Or thus, with joy elate, 
Dost pour thy thrilling minstrelsy 
Alike in bondage as when free, 

Regardless of thy fate ? 


Ah no! for why should God have given 

Thee wings that thou might’st soar to heaven ? 
Go to thy native air! 

And there his embassy perform, 

To shield thy children from the storm, 
And rear them to his care. 


*Tis written in the annals wrought 
By wisdom from the mine of thought, 
That all are moulded free ; 
Then why confine thee, tender one. 
Child of the rainbow and the sun! 
In dark captivity? 


Away! I'll stand and watch thee fly 
Into the bosom of the sky, 
And envy thee thy wing. 
Thou’rt like a being call’d from earth, 
Where mortals claim immortal birth 
Without the final sting. 


Farewell! The memory of thy notes 
In soul subduing measure floats 
In every idle wind, 
Like spirit-voices in the sky, 
That into echoes faintly die 
Upon the listening mind. 


THE CHURCH IN THE WILDERNESS. 
BY MRS. L. M. CHILD. 


Tuerz is a solitary spot, in a remote part of Maine, 
known by the name of Indian Old Point. The 
landscape has no peculiar beauty, save the little 
sparkling river, which winds gracefully and si- 
lently among the verdant hills, as if deeply con- 
tented with its sandy bed; and fields of Indian 
corn, tossing their silken tresses to the winds, as 
if conscious of rural beauty. Yet there isa charm 
thrown around this neglected and almost un- 
known place, by its association with some inte- 
resting passages in our earliest history. The soil 
is fertilized by the blood of a murdered tribe. 
Even now the spade strikes against wampum belts, 
which once covered hearts as bold and true, as 
ever beat beneath a crusader’s shield, and gaudy 
beads are found, which once ornamented bosoms 
throbbing with as deep and fervent tenderness as. 
woman ever displayed in the mild courtesies o! 
civilized life. 

Here, one hundred years ago, stood the village 
of the Norridgewocks, one of the many tribes o/ 
the scattered Abnakis. Those Indians have been 


less celebrated than many of their brethren; for 
they had not the fierce valor of the Pequods, the 
sinewy strength of the Delawares, or the bell- 
toned language of the Iroquois. They were, 
however, an influential nation ; of consequence on 
account of their numbers, as well as their subtilty. 
The Jesuits, too, had long been among them, led 
by their zeal to fasten the strong girdle of an im- 
posing faith around the habitable globe ; and they 
had gained over the untutored minds of these sa- 
vages, their usual mysterious and extraordinary 
power. Thelongcontinued state of effervescence, 
produced by the Reformation, tended to settle this 
country with rigid, restless, and ambitious spirits. 
Our broad lands were considered an ample tract of 
debatable ground, where the nations of the earth 
might struggle for disputed reggae 20 ; and terri- 
ble indeed was the contest for religious suprema- 
cy between France and England, during the early 
part of the eighteenth century. Of the energy and 

erseverance displayed in this cause, there are 
ew more striking examples than Sebastian Rallé, 
the apostle of the Norridgewocks. His rude, 
cross-crowned church, standing in the heart of 
the American wilderness, proved the ambition and 
extent of that tremendous hierarchy, ‘ whose 
roots were in another world, and whose far stretch- 
ing shadow awed our own.” Surrounded by the 
wigwams of the Abnakis, it seemed like an apos- 
tle of Antioch descended among savages, pointing 
out to them the heaver he had left. Our fore- 
fathers indeed thought it wore a different and most 
unholy aspect ; but to romantic minds, the Catho- 
lic church, even in its most — state, must 
evcr be an object of interest. The majestic Latin, 
so lofty in its sound, and yet soulless now to all 
save the learned, seems like the fragments of a 
inighty ruin, which Rome, in her decaying pride, 
scattered over the nations of the earth; and the 
innumerable ceremonies, more voiceless than the 
language in which they are preserved, forcibly re- 
mind one of the pomp and power rivaled only by 
attendant corruption. In this point of view only 
could the henathe church of the Norridgewocks 
kindle the imagination ; for it had little outward 
proportion, or inward splendor. It stood in a 
sheltered spot, between two small verdant hills, 
with one graceful feathery elm at its side, bend- 
ing forward, at every signal from the breeze, and 
half shading the cross, as if both bowed down in 
worship. 

Various opinions were formed of the priest, who 
there administered the rites of a mysterious reli- 
gion. All agreed that he was a learned man; 
some said he was benevolent and kind; while 
others pronounced him as the most suitable and 
vindictive of hypocrites. The English settlers, 
who resided about three miles from the village of 
the Abnakis, regarded him with extreme aver- 
sion; but to the Indians he was the representa- 
tive of the Good Spirit. It is true the maxims of 
the Jesuits had given something of sternness and 
cunning to a character naturally mild and frank ; 
but he verily thought he was doing God’s service, 
and he did it with a concentration of power and 
purpose well worthy of the respect it inspired. 
For thirty years he lived in the wilderness, 
sharing the dangers and privations incident to sav- 
age life. The languages of all the neighboring 





tribes were familiar to him; and his utterance 
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cadence, and rapid enunciation. 
in his small hazel eye, and the close compression 
of his lips, betokened one, who had, with a strong 











cor. His frightened looks told his story, even 


| more plainly than his hurried exclamation ; “‘Ogh! 


hand thrown up dykes against the overflowing | Saupoolah die—the Great Spirit drink her up !” 


torrent of his own mad passions. 


The effort had | Mrs. Allan saved the Indian child at the risk of 


likewise turned back many a gentle current of af- | her own life, dried her clothes, gave them some- 


fection, which might have soothed and refreshed 
his heart; but let man do his worst, there are mo- 
ments when nature will rebound from all the re- 
straints imposed on her by pride, prejudice, or 
superstition. 

here were two objects in the secluded resi- 
dence of the self-denying Jesuit, on whom he 
poured forth in fullness the love he could not 
wholly stifle within him. When he came to 
America, he found among the savages the orphan 
son of the Baron de Castine, by a_ beautiful 
young Abnakis. 


his heart daily warming toward him, induced the 
squaw who nursed him, to take up her abode in 
his own wigwam. The Indians called him 


Otoolpha, ‘ The Son of the Stranger,” and seem- | 
ed to regard the adopted one with quite as much | 
Not a year after | 
Otoolpha and his nurse were domesticated in the | 


interest as their own offspring. 


dwelling of the Jesuit, some of the tribe, on their 
return from Canada, found a nearly famished fe- 
male infant in the wood. Had not Sebastian 
Rallé been of the party, its sufferings would, pro- 
bably, have met a violent end ; but at his sugges- 
tion, comfortable nourishment, and such care as 
they could give it, were afforded. A nose slight- 
ly approaching to aquiline, anda FRCS ae Ay a 
darkly colored than usual, betrayed an origin 
half European; but as her parentage and tribe 
were unknown, they gave her the emphatic name 
of Saupoolah,, “The Scattered Leaf,” and en- 

rafted her on the tree of Abnakis. From the 
frst dawn of reason she gave indications of an 
impetuous, fearless, and romantic spirit. The 
squaw who nursed her, together with the little 
Otoolpha, tried in vain to curb her roving propen- 
sities. At four and five years old, she would 
frequently be absent several days, accompanied 
by = foster brother. The duties of the mission- 
ary often called him far from home, and it was 
absolutely impossible for him always to watch 
over them, either in kindness, or authority. 
Their long excursions during his absence, at first 
occasioned many anxious and wretched thoughts ; 
but when he found his wayward protégés invari- 
ably returned, and when he saw they could cross 
streams, leap ditches, and thread their way thro’ 
the labyrinths of the wilderness, with the bold- 
ness and sagacity of young hunters, he ceased to 
disturb himself on their account. 

During the whole of their adventurous child- 
hood, but one accident ever happened to them. 
They had been at the English settlement to beg 
some beads in exchange for their little baskets, 
and on their return, they took a fancy to cross the 
Kennebec, when recent rains had swollen its deep 
and beautiful waters. Saupoolah’s life nearly fell 
a sacrifice to the rapidity of the current; but her 
foster brother ran, with the speed of lightning, to 
call assistance from the village they had just left. 

muscular, kind-hearted woman, by the name 


The child was remarkably pret- | 
ty and engaging ; and the lonely priest, finding | 


| thing warm and comfortable to eat, and conduct- 


|ed them into their homeward path in safety. To 
this woman and her children Otoolpha and Sau- 
poolah ever after clung with singular intensity of 
|affection. During their childish summers, it was 
a dayly occupation to fill baskets with berries for 
her little ones, whom they always chose to feed 
with their own hands, watching every morsel of 
the fruit as it disappeared between their rosy lips, 
with the most animated expressions of delight; 
and when they arrived at maturer years, they used 
the great influence they had with the tribe, to pro- 
tect Mrs. Allen froma thousand petty wrongs and 
| insults, with which her white brethren were not 
| unfrequently visited. ; 

Educated by the learned priest, as far as such 
fetterless souls could be educated, and associating 
only with savages, these extraordinary young 
people grew up witha strange mixture of Europe- 
an and aboriginal character. Both had the rapid, 
elastic tread, of Indians; but the outlines of their 
tall, erect figures possessed something of the pli- 
ant gracefulness of France. When indignant, the 
expression of their eyes was like light from a 
burning-glass: but in softer moments, they had a 
melting glance, which belongs only to a civilized 
and voluptuous land. Saupoolah’s hair, though 
remarkably soft and fine, had the jet black hue 
of the savage ; Otoolpha’s was brown, and when 
moistened by exercise, it sometimes curled slightly 
around his high, prominent forehead. The same 
mixture of nations was shown in their costume, 
‘as in their personal appearance. Otoolpha usu- 
| ally wore a brown cloth tunic, with tight sleeves, 
| and large buttons, under which appeared a scarlet 
| kilt falling to his knees, in heavy folds, edged 
| with the silver fox, and fastened at the waist by 
a broad girdle, richly ornamented with Indian 
| hieroglyphics. A coronet of scarlet dyed fur, to 
| which were fastened four silver bells, gave indi- 
| cation of his noble descent; and from his neck 
| were suspended a cross and rosary of sandal wood, 
which Sebastian Rallé declared to have been 
| sanctified by the blessed touch of Innocent the 
| Eleventh. Saupoolah’s dress was nearly simi- 
lar. Her tunic was a deep yellow; and her 

scarlet kilt touched the fur edge of her high, 
closely fitted, and very gaudy moccasins. Her 
cap was shaped not amie a bishop’s mitre ; gaily 
ornamented with shells and bead-work, and sur- 
mounted by the black feathers of three eagles her 
own arrow had slain. In the chase, she was as 
eager and keen-eyed as Otoolpha. It was a noble 
sight to see them, equipped for the chase, bound- 
ing along through the forest. The healthful and 
rapid blood, coursing beneath their smooth, brown 
cheeks, gave a richness and vividness of beauty, 
which a fair, transparent complexion can never 
boast ; and their motions had that graceful elasti- 
city produced only by activity, unconsciousness, 
and freedom. Sebastian Rallé had been several 
years at Rome, in the service of the Pope, and 
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had there acquired a refinement of taste uncom- 
mon at that early period. His adopted children 
sometimes accompanied him on his missionary ex- 
peditions to Canada and elsewhere, on which oc- 
casions the game they killed served for his sup- 
port. When he saw them with their dark eyes 
fixed on a distant bird, arrows ready for flight, 
their majestic figures slightly bending backward, 
resting on one knee, with an advancing foot firm- 
ly fixed on the ground, displaying, by a natural 
bend of the limb, outlines most gracefully curved, 
he gazed upon them with uncontrolled delight; 
and he could not but acknowledge that the young 
savages in their wild and careless beauty, rivale: 
the Apollos and wood-nymphs to which classic 
imaginations had given birth. Such endowments 
are rare in Indian women; for the toils imposed 
upon them, usually weigh down the springs of 


the soul, till the body refuses to rebound at its | 
feeble impulses ; but when it does occur, itis the | 
Otoolpha | 
would suffer no one to curb Saupoolah in her | 
To him and the Jesuit, | 


very perfection of ideal loveliness. 


wildness and inspiration. 
she was docile and affectionate; to all others, 
haughty and impetuous. 
garded them both with wonder and superstition, 
and frequently called them by a name, which signi- 
fied the “‘ Children of the Prophet.” The distant 
tribes, who frequently met them in their hunting 


excursions, were lost in admiration of their swift- | 


ness and majesty, and called them, by one con- 
sent, the “‘ Twin Eagles of Abnakis.” 


Contemptuously assome think of our red brethren, | 
genius was no rare endowment among them ; and | 


seldom have souls been so rich in the wealth of na- 
ture, as the two powerful and peculiar beings, 
whom we have described. Many were the bold and 
beautiful thoughts which rushed upon their un- 
tutored imaginations, as they roamed over a pic- 
turesque country, sleeping in the clefts where 
nent: hid themselves, and scaling precipices 
rom which they scared the screaming eagles. 
Perhaps cultivated intellect never received bright- 
er thoughts from the holy rays of the evening 


star, or a stormier sense of grandeur from the cata- | 
ract, than did these children of the wilderness. ' 
Their far leaping ideas, clothed in brief, poetic, | 
language, were perhaps more pleasant to the se- | 


cluded priest, than frequent intercourse with his 
own learned, but crafty order. 
were indeed as “ diamonds in the desert ;” and 
long and painful were the penances he inflicted 
upon himself, for an all-absorbing love, which his 
erring conscience deemed a sin against that God, 
who bestowed such pure, delicious feelings on his 
mysterious creatures. The Jesuit was deeply 
read in human nature, and it needed but little sa- 
gacity to foresee that Saupoolah would soon be 
to her brother “‘ something than sister dearer.” 
When Otoolpha was but seventeen, and his com- 
panion not quite fifteen, their frank and childish 
affection had obviously assumed a different cha- 
racter. Restlessness when separated, and con- 
straint when they met, betrayed their slavery toa 
new and despotic power. Sebastian Rallé observ- 
ed it with joy. Early disappointment and volun- 
tary vows had made the best and most luxurious 
emotions of our nature a sealed fountain within 
his own soul ; but the old man had not forgotten 
youthful hopes and feelings, and for these belov- 


The Norridgewocks re- | 


To him they) 


ed ones he coveted all earth had of happiness. 
They were married in presence of the whole tribe, 
with all the pomp and ceremony his limited means 
afforded. This event made no alteration in the 
household of the Jesuit. The old squaw, who 
had taken care of his adopted children from their 
infancy, performed all the services their half civi- 
lized way of life required, and the young hunters 
led the same wandering and fearless life as before. 
At the hour of sunset, it was the delight of the 
lonely priest to watch for their return, from a 
small opening, which served as a window to his 
study. It was atime he usually devoted to re- 
flection and prayer; but the good man had virtues, 
which he called weaknesses and sins, anda spirit 
|of devotion would not always remain with him 
| atsuch seasons. The vine covered hills of France, 
| his mother’s kiss, and a bright laughing girl, who 
had won his heart in early youth, would often rise 
before him with the distinctness of visféns. The 
neglected rosary would fall from his hand, and 
love, as it first stole over a soul untainted by sensu- 
ality or selfishness, was the only heaven of which 
he dreamed. Such were the feelings with which 
| he awaited the return of Otoolpha and Saupoolah, 
jon the eleventh of December, 1719. Notwith- 
| standing the lateness of the season, the day had 
| been as mild as the first weeks of September. The 
drowsy sunshine, dreaming on the hemlocks, 
pines, and cedars, had drawn forth an unusual 
fragrance ; the children were at rest in the wig- 
wams ; most of the sanups had gone to Moose 
Head Lake, on a hunting expedition; andthe few 
old men who remained, sat at the doors of their 
| huts smoking their pipes in lazy silence. 

W autoconomese, an aged prophet among them, 
declared this unnatural sed. to be a prelude 
|of terrible things. He had gained his power of 
| judging by a close observation of electrical pheno- 
mena, and all the various changes of the weather, 
and it was no difficult matter to make his tribe 
mistake experience for inspiration. The women 
were allin alarm at his predictions; nor is it 
strange that learned Jesuit, living as he did ina 
pr err Bo age, and believing doctrines highly 
calculated to excite the imagination, should be 
more affected by their terrors than he was willing 
to acknowledge even to himself. These feelings 
naturally embodied themselves in anxiety con- 
cerning the two eccentric beings, whose presence 
was as morning sunshine to his dreary dwelling. 
_The hour at which they usually returned, had 
| long since passed ; and strong and vigilant as he 
|knew them to be, fearful thoughts of panthers 
|and wolves crowded on his heart. Walking, he 
_knew the fiercest prowlers of the wilderness 
| would have shunned them; but they might have 
'slept where loup-cerviers were in ambush, and 
| roused too late for safety. 
| While philosophy was struggling with these 
|harassing ideas, and every moment growing 
weaker in the contest, he observed in the north a 
flash more brilliant than ever precedes the rising 
sun. For a moment it was stationary; then it 
moved, quivered, hurtled, and flashed, as if there 
had been “ war in heaven,” and the clouds, roll- 
ing themselves up “as a scroll,” showed the 
gleaming of javelins, thrown thick and fast along 
the embattled line. All at once, a vivid stream 
of light from the south towered up, like Lucifer 
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ih his terrific greatness, and rushed onward with 
a mighty noise. The fiery forces, nearly meeting 
at the zenith, were separated only by a clear, deep 
spot of blue, surrounded by a few fleecy clouds. 

e effect was awful. It seemed as if the All- 
seeing Eye were looking down upon a sinful 
world, in mingled wrath and pity. The Catholic 
bowed his head, and his subdued spirit was mute 
in worship and fear. His solitude was soon in- 
terrupted by Wautoconomese, whose trembling 
agitation betrayed how little he had foreseen that 
his pompous prophecies would be thus sublimely 
fulfilled. Next the aged squaw, who, from fear 
of interrupting her master in his devotions, had 
long been crouching in her own corner of the 
wigwam, more dead than alive, came in, and re- 
verentially crossing herself, implored permission 
to remain. To these were soon added an accces- 
sion of almost all the women in the hamlet. Per- 
haps Sebagtian Rallé was hardly aware who 


much the presence of these rude, uninformed | 


beings relieved his spirit. His explanations to 
them, mixed with the consolations of religion, 
nerved his mind with new strength; and he be- 
gan to look upon the awful appearance in the 

eavens with a calmness and rationality worthy 
of him. By degrees the light grew dim, then 
closed upon the speck of blue sky, which had 
appeared to keep watch over the souls of super- 
stitious men, and the glorious scene seemed about 
to end. But suddenly a luminous bow shot from 
north to south with the rushing sound of a rocket, 
and divided the heavens with a broad belt of 
brightness. The phenomena of that night had 
been more extraordinary than any the Jesuit had 
ever witnessed; but until that moment he had 
known their name and nature; and, with that 
strange tendency to a belief in supernatural 
agency, which the greatest and wisest minds 
have, in a state of high excitement, his cheek 
now turned pale, and Eis heart dropped heavily 
within him, at what he deemed a sure presage of 
ruin to those he loved. Reason would have in- 
deed told him that it did not comport with the 
economy of Providence to change the order of 
creation for so insignificant a thing as man; but 
who is not more under the influence of feeling 
than of reason? 

Unable to endure the terrific creation of his 
own fancy, he left the house, followed only by 
one of the tribe, and entered the path by which 
the young hunter usually snaail He pursued 
this route, for nearly a mile, without seeing any 
traces of the objects of his anxiety. At last, he 
heard a loud ‘‘ Willoa.” The source of the clear, 
ringing sound could not be mistaken; for Sau- 

oolah alone could give the shrillest tones of the 

uman voice such depth and smoothness of me- 
lody. The Jesuit, by his long residence with the 
savages, had acquired their quickhess of eye and 
ear, and afew moments brought him within view 
of his adopted. She was standing in a thickly 
shaded part of the wood, her hand resting on her 


the evening heard distressed noises sequent 
proceeding from a human voice; that they had 
separated in search of those from whom it came, 
and had thus lost each other. As she finished 
her story, another loud shout sent echoing through 
the forest, betrayed more anxiety than was com- 
mon to her fearless nature. Yet even amid her 
doubt and perplexity, her romantic soul was open 
to the sublime scene above her. As they wound 
along through the forest,ever and anon shout- 
ing with their united voices, in hopes the echo 
would arouse Otoolpha, she occasionally fixed 
her eye on the bright arch, which still a 
its wavy radiance, though a little softened by 
light flashes of clouds, through which the stars 
| were distinctly visible. ‘* The arrows have been 
flying fast among the tribes of heaven to night,” 
said she. ‘* The stars have chased their enemies 
over the hills. They are returning victorious; 
and the moon has spread her mantle in their war 
ath.” 
» When such thoughts as these came over her, 
| Saupoolah’s eye had a brightness totally different 
ifrom the keenness and outward brilliancy com- 
mon to fine looking Indians; it was a light that 
came from within, gleaming up from fires deep, 
deep down in the soul. It was probably this pe- 
culiarity, which had so universally gained for 
her the title of «« Daughter of a Prophet;” and its 
effect on the savage, who had attended the Jesuit, 
was instantly observable; for he devoutly cross- 
ed himself, and walked at a great distance from 
the object of his veneration. Sebastian Rallé, 
accustomed as he was to the wild freaks, and 
almost infantile tenderness of his adopted children, 
had often smiled at their power over the tribe; 
ret something of pride almost of deference, ming- 
ed with his own love of them. Saupoolah’s 
remark, and the look of inspiration, with which 
she fixed her eye on the heavens, awakened in 
his mind the remembrance of many a season, 
when he had listened to their wild eloquence 
with wonder and delight. This train of thought 
betrayed itself in an eagerly affectionate glance at 
Saupoolah, and a “ae shout to Otoolpha, that 
made the woods ring again. The young wife 
suddenly assumed the Indian attitude of intense 
listening; and joy flushed her whole face, like a 
sunbeam, as she exclaimed, “It is answered !” 
| Another shout; there could be no mistake. It 
/could not be the reverberation of an echo, for it 
was repeated louder and louder, at irregular inter- 
vals. A rapid and devious walk, guided by 
sounds which evidently grew nearer, brought 
Otoolpha insight. Quick asa young fawn, over- 
flowing with life and frolic, Saupoolah bounded 
forward and sprang upon his neck. But the eye 
of the Jesuit, always rapid and restless in its 
movements, quickly glanced from his new found 
| treasure to the objects around. A European lady, 
| possessed of much matronly beauty, lay lifeless 
jat his feet; and a fragile looking boy, apparently 
|eight or nine years old, was bending over her, 








brow, looking backward, apparently listening | and weeping bitterly. This child alone in the 


with eagerness to the coming footsteps. A light 
shade of disappointment passed over her face 
when she saw Otoolpha was not with her father ; 
but it soon gave place to an affectionate smile, at 
his enthusiastic demonstrations of joy. From 
her brief accounts it appeared they had early in 


| wilderness with his dead mother, had uttered 
| those cries of distress and terror, which had start- 
| led Otoolpha and his companion. The sight of a 
| waite man seemed to the desolate boy a pledge 

of safety. He nestled close to the side of the 
| priest, and looking up in his face imploringly, 
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burst into tears. There was something in the 
boy’s voice and the lady’s features, that troubled 
the waters of a long sealed fountain. The In- 
dians exchanged whispers with that air of solem- 
nity, which the presence of the dead always in- 
spires. They read a mixed feeling of agony and 
doubt in the countenance of Sebastian Ralle, but 
they did not ask, and they never knew its origin. 
After a moment’s silence, during which he seem- 
ed struggling with powerful emotion, he placed 
his hand gently on the boy’s head, and spoke 
ot words in French, which the child un- 
derstood with perfect facility. No sigh, no out- 
ward sign of despair escaped him; but there was 
marble stillness, which, like the ominous quiet 
of a volcano, betrayed that raging materials were 
at work within. 

He ordered the corpse to be borne to his wig- 
wam with all possible gentleness; and when the 
unevenness of the path occasioned the least vio- 
lence of motion, he would cringe as if an adder 
had stung him. It was in vain that Wautocono- 
mese and his frightened companions sought pro- 
tection from him on his return. Remarkable 
electrical appearances, in every variety of form, 
continued during the whole night; but the mis- 
erable man regarded them not. The lifeless 
mother was placed in his study, and he knelt 
down beside it with the boy, and spoke not a 
word. The old squaw brou ht in her tallest bay- 
berry wax candles, and tried to prolong her stay 
in the room by a thousand little officious arts; 
but a gentle signal to withdraw was all she could 
gain from her heart-stricken master. Day dawn- 
ed, and found him unchanged in countenance or 
argu The boy, weary with grief and fatigue, 

ad fallen asleep, and lay on the floor in a slum- 
ber as deep and as peaceful as if unelloyed hap- 
piness had been his portion. The sight of his 
tranquil innocence, as the daylight shone upon 
his childish features, brought tears to the eyes of 
the rigid priest. It was a charm that broke the 
spell of agony which had bound down his spirit. 
The terribly cold and glassy look departed from 
him; but never, after that night, was Sebastian 
Rallé as he had been. Affliction did not soften 
and subdue him. It deepened the gloom with 
which he had long looked upon the world, and 
seemed to justify him in giving up his whole 
soul to the stern dictates of Jesuitical maxims. 
Even Otoolpha and Saupoolah met with occa- 
sional harshness; and William Ponsonby, the 
English boy, alone received uniform mildness and 
affection at his hands. He was a fair and deli- 
cate blossom; such a being as the heart would 
naturally cling to for its fragility and dependence ; 
but to none on earth, save Sebastian Rallé, was 
it known that there were other and deeper rea- 
sons for his peculiar tenderness. 

The lady, whom he had loved in early youth, 
had been induced by his parents to marry a wealthy 
Englishman, in preference to the unportioned 
Frenchman, whom alone she had truly loved. 
Her husband lost much of his fortune and joined 
his countrymen against the French, during the 
troubled period between 1690 and 1762. He was 
taken by the Indians, and his wife saw him suf- 
fer a horrid and lingering death. By the human- 
ity of one of the savages, she made her escape, 
with her youngest son, the only one remaining 





of eight fine boys. She well knew the residence 
of that devoted lover, whom her weakness of 
purpose had driven to a life of solitude and self- 
denial; and to him she resolved to appeal for 
protection. Worn out with wandering and pri- 
vation, she died suddenly in the wilderness, when 
her arduous journey was well nigh completed ; 
and the conscientious priest, even in the anguish 
of a breaking heart, felt that it was well for him 
she had died; for to have seen the widowed one 
sapenenng upon him for protection, when the 
solemn vows of his order had separated them for 
ever, would have been worse than death to en- 
dure. The affection he had borne the mother 
rested on the child; and in him he found, what 
he had in vain wished for since his residence in 
the New World, a docile and intelligent scholar. 
The boy was indeed a sort of ** young Edwin,” 
a sad, imaginative child, fond of his books, and 
sti]l more fond of rambling far and wide with the 
wayward Saupoolah. The log-house of good 
Mrs. Allan was the only place where William 
spoke in the language of his father; for English 
was a hateful sound to the ear of the Jesuit. 
The troubles between the neighboring villages of 
English and Abnakis increased daily ; and not a 
few of the latter were induced to revolt against 
their spiritual ruler. Distrust, jealousy, and weak- 
ness characterized all their councils. Their deep, 
but fluctuating feelings alternately showed them- 
selves in insults to the priest, and acts of violence 
on their neighbors. Representatives were sent 
from the English villages on the Kennebec to the 
government at Boston, who protested against Se- 
bastian Rallé, for constantly using his influence 
to excite Indian revenge to its utmost rancor; 
and letters with charges of this nature may still 
be seen in the rocords of the Historical Society. 
It is probable that they were, in some measure, 
well founded ; for it was the dangerous creed of 
the Jesuits, that all human power, good or bad, 
should be made subservient to one grand end. 
Yet the Norridgewocks had so much reason to 
complain of the fraud and falsehood of the Eng- 
lish, that it is difficult to decide to whom the 
greatest share of blame rightfully belongs. Be 
that as it may, affairs went from bad to worse. 
Mutual dislike became every day more inveterate : 
and Mrs. Allan was the only one who had not 
in some way or other suffered from the powerful 
arm of the implacable Otoolpha. His French 
origin, the great influence he had over his tribe, 
and his entire submission to the will of the Jesuit, 
procured for him a double portion of hatred. 
Dislike was returned with all the fierceness and 
impetuosity of his savage nature; and English 
mothers often frightened their children into obedi- 
ence by the use of his terrible name. In the 
autumn of 1724, these discontents were obviously 
approaching a fearful crisis. A Council Fire was 
kindled at the village of the Abnakis; and fierce 
indeed were the imprecations uttered, and terrible 
the resolutions taken against the English. 
W autoconomese in his fury said, that the Evil 
Spirit had governed them ever since W illiam Pon- 
sonby came among them; and he demanded that 
the boy should at once be sacrificed to an offended 
Deity. The lips of the venerable priest quivered 
and turned pale for an instant; but it passed 
quickly, and so carefully had even the muscles 
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of his face been trained to obedience to the So- 
ciety of Jesus, that rigid indifferenee could alone 
be read there, as he carelessly asked, “ Where- 
fore should the child die?” The fierce old pro- 
phet watched his emotions as the snake fixes her 
infernal eye on the bird she is charming unto 
death. ‘Because the Great Spirit who dwells 
among the windy hills, and covers himself with 
the snow mantle, has whispered it in the ear of 
the wise man,” said he proudly. ‘ Wherefore 
else did he breathe softly on the wood, for four 
sleeps, and take his garments from the sun, that 
it might give warmth to the pale papoose, on his 
way through the wilderness? [ tell you, he sent 
him to Wautoconomese, that he might sacrifice 
him instead of the young fawn and the beaver; 
for he loves not the white face and the double 
tongue of the Yengees.” 

** And the love I bear them is such as the pan- 
ther gives the stricken deer,” replied the Jesuit. 
“Ye are all one! ye are all one!” answered the 
raging prophet. ‘The Yengees say their king 
has counted more scalps than any other chief ; 
and you say he is but a boy to the great king, 
who lives where the vines run with oil. Ye both 
have faces pale as a sick woman. One hisses 
like a snake, and the other chatters like a mad 
eat bird; but both hunt the poor Indian like a 
buffalo to his trap. Wautoconomese was once a 
very big prophet, The Great Spirit spoke to him 
loud, and his tribe opened their eyes wide, that 
they might look on him. What is Wautocono- 
mese now? He speaks the words of the Great 
Spirit; and ye laugh when ye tell the young 
men of his tribe that his ears are old, and he can- 
not hear.” 

His stormy eloquence awakened the slumber- 
ing pride of his warlike nation: and against the 
whole race of white men they inwardly breathed 
a vow of extermination. 

The boy was bound for sacrifice, and evil eyes 
were cast upon the Jesuit. The ingratitude of 
those for whom he had toiled thirty long years, 
and threatened loss of the dearest object which 
God had left to cheer his lonely pilgrimage, 
seemed to freeze the faculties of the old man; 
and that day would have ended his trials with 
his life, had not Otoolpha stepped into the centre 
of the Council Circle, and, with alow bow to 
Wautoconomese, demanded to be heard. He 
spoke reverently of the prophet: but, by all the 
sufferings and kindness of their French Father, 
he conjured them not to be ungrateful to him in 
his old age. He begged for the boy’s life, and 
promised to lead his tribe to war against every 
white man, woman, and child, from Corratwick 
Falls to the Big Sea, if they would thus reward 
his victory. 

He was a favorite with his tribe, and they lis- 
tened to him. After much consultation, they de- 
termined on midnight marches at the end of three 
weeks, by which means they intended to surprize 
and put to death all the English settlers of the 
Kennebec. If successful in this attempt, William 
Ponsonby was safe; if not, the innocent child 
must fall a victim to their savage hatred. 

Saupoolah slept little the night after she lis- 
tened to the Council of her tribe. She thought 
of Mrs. Allen’s kind looks, when she saved her 
from drowning; and she remembered the happy 





hours when she used to feed the children from 
her little béfry basket. Could she not save her 
from the general ruin? She asked Otoolpha if 
no stratagem could be devised. He told her it 
would lead to detection, and the life of William 
and the priest would be forfeited. In her uneasy 
slumbers she dreamed of the murder of her bene- 
factress ; and she started up, declaring she would 
save Mrs. Allan’s life at the peril of her own. 
Otoolpha resolutely and somewhat harshly for- 
bade her to do it. It was the first time he had 
ever spoken to her ina tone of authority ; and 
her proud spirit rose against him, ‘I have loved 
him,” thought she, “ but not with the tameness 
of a household drudge ; if such is the service he 
wants, let him leave Saupoolah, and find a mate 
among the slaves of Abnakis.” Her manner the 
next day was cold, suspicious, and constrained 
toward her husband. She said no more to him 
of her plans, but sought advice from the priest. 
The heart broken old man was roused into sud- 
den energy, and solemnly and vehemently for- 
bade her project. Saupoolah’s soul struggled in 
cords to which she had been entirely unaccus- 
tomed. She was silent, but determined. That 
night she left Otoolpha in a sound sleep, and af- 
fected her dangerous purpose secretly. She told 
Mrs. Allan all the plans of the Norridgewocks, 
beseeching her to make no other use of the know- 
ledge, than to save herself and family. The 
terrified matron promised she would not. But 
could, or ought, such a promise to be kept? 
* ha * * 

Time passed on, and threw no light on the 
dangerous deed Saupoolah had dared to perform. 
Fears of its consequences haunted her own soul, 
like a restless demon; and again and again did she 
exact from Mrs. Allan a vow never to betray her. 
More than half of her faults sprang from a kind 
and generous nature; but she could not forgive 
herself for the vexation that had mingled with 
better feelings. Her pride and her buoyancy 
were both gone; and upon Otoolpha, Sebastian 
Rallé, and William Ponsonby, she lavished the 
most anxious fondness. 

The old priest cared little whether life or death 
were his portion; for he was old, and disappoint- 
ment had ever been the shadow of his hopes. 
But for the dead mother’s sake, his heart yearned 
for the life of the boy. Saupoolah, ever enthu- 
siastic and self-sacrificing, promised to convey 
him away secretly, and place him under the pro- 
tection of a Canadian priest. The time appointed 
was four days before the intended massacre of 
the English, when a Council Fire of one of the 
neighboring tribes would induce most of the Nor- 
ridgewocks to be absent. The night preceding 
his departure was a weary one to Sebastian Ralle. 
He spent it at William’s couch in wakefulness 
and prayer. Affections, naturally intense, were 
all centred on this one object; and he had nerved 
himself to think that he must part with him, and 
then lay him down and die. 

The gray tints of morning rose upon him, 
showing the whole of his miserable little apart- 
ment in cheerless obscurity. The old priest, 
stern, philosophic, and rigid elsewhere, was, in 


the seclusion of his own apartment, as wayward 
and affectionate as a child. He stooped down, 
and, parting William’s soft hair, imprinted a kiss 
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on his forehead. The boy, half unconscious 
what he did, fondly nestled his cheek in the hand 
that rested on him. Sebastian Rallé looked up- 
ward with an expression that seemed to say, ‘‘ O 
Father, would that this cup might pass from me.” 
Just then the church bell, with feeble but sweet 
tones, announced the hour of early mass. William 
was on his feet in an insfant, and as quickly knelt 
to his venerable friend to receive his customary 
benediction. In a few minutes, every living soul 
in the hamlet was within the wall of the church. 
W igwams were all quiet, and canoes were wimp- 
ling about in Sandy river. The savages had all 
bowed down and crossed themselves before the 
unseen God. The broken voice of the Jesuit was 
heard loudly beseeching, “ Ora, ora pro nobis,” 
when armed men rushed in amid their peaceful 
worship. The clashing of swords, the groans of 
the dying, and the yells of the franctic, mingled in 
one horrid chaos of clamor. Not one escaped ; 
not one. Some called out, ‘“‘ Save William Pon- 
sonby and the priest!” Others aimed at the breast 
of the Jesuit, as if he had been the only victim 
desired. The English boy threw himself forward 
and received a stab, aimed at the heart of his old 
friend; and the priest, with one convulsive bound, 
and one loud shriek of agony, withdrew the sword 
and plunged it deeply in his own breast 

Saupoolah’s noble heart broke with intensity 
of suffering. She fell lifeless by the side of the 
murdered William, and a dozen swords at once 
were pointed at her. Otoolpha cast one hurried 
glance upon her! and man has no power to speak 
the mingled rage, despair, and anguish, which 
that wild glance expressed. With the concen- 
trated strength of fifty savages, he forced his way 
unhurt to the river side, and sprang into Saupoo- 
lah’s favorite canoe. The boat filled with water : 
and he found that even here the treacherous re- 
venge of his enemies would reach his life. With 
desperate strength he gained the shore, and ran 
toward the forest. His coronet and belt made 
him a conspicuous victim! multitudes were in 
Sane and he died covered with wounds. * * * 

efore the setting of the sun, the pretty hamlet 
was reduced to ashes; and the Indians slept their 
last sleep beneath their own possessions. * * * 
For many years two white crosses marked the 
place where the Jesuit and his English boy were 
buried ; but they have long since been removed 
The white man’s corn is nourished by the bones 
of the Abnakis; and the name of their tribe is 
well nigh forgotten. 


LAST MOMENTS OF BEETHOVEN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


In the spring of the year 1827, in a house in one 
of the faubourgs of Vienna, some amateurs of 
music were occupied in decyphering the last qua- 
tuor of Beethoven, just published. Surprize ming- 
led with their vexation, as they followed the 
capricious turns of this whimsical production of 
genius then exhausted. They found not in it the 
mild and gracious harmony, the style so original, 
80 elevated, the conception so grand and beauti- 
ful, which had marked former pieces, and had 
rendered the author the first of composers. The 
taste once so perfect, was now only the pedantry 





of an ordinary counter-pointist; the fire which 
burned of old in his rapid allegri, swelling to the 
close, and overflowing like lava billows in mag- 
nificent harmonies, was but unintelligible disson- 
ance; his pretty minuets, once so full of gayety 
and originality, were changed into irregular gam- 
bols and impracticable cadences. 

*‘Is this the work of Beethoven?” asked the 
musicians, disappointed, and laying down their 
instruments. ‘ Is this the work of our renowned 
composer, whose name, till now, we pronounced 
only with pride and veneration? Is it not rather 
a parody upon the master pieces of the immortal 
rival of Haydn and Mozart ?” 

Some attributed this falling off to the deafness 
with which Beethoven had been afflicted for some 
years; others, to a derangement of his facul- 
ties; but, resuming their instruments, out of re- 
spect to the ancient fame of the symphonist, the 
imposed upon themselves the task of going throug 
the work. 

Suddenly, the door opened, and a man entered, 
wearing a black great-coat, without cravat, and 
his hair in disorder. His eyes sparkled, but no 
longer with the fire of genius; his forehead alone, 
by its remarkable ionleguant revealed the seat 
of intellect. He entered softly, his hands behind 
him—all gave way Sonpacttiill He approached 
the musicians, bending his head on one side and 
the other, to hear better; but in vain, not a sound 
reached him. ‘Tears started in his eyes; he buried 
his face in his hands, retired to a distance from 
the performers, and seated himself at the lower 
end of the apartment. All at once the first vio- 
lincello sounded a note, which was caught up by 
all the other instruments. The poor man leaped 
to his feet, crying, “I hear? I hear!” then aban- 
doned himself to tumultuous joy, applauding with 
all his strength. 

“Louis,” said a young girl who that moment 
entered, “‘ Louis, you must come back—you must 
retire; we are too many here.” 

He cast a look upon her—understood, and fol- 
lowed her in silence, with the docility of a child 
accustomed to obedience. 

In the fourth story of an old brick house, situ- 
ated at one end of the city, a small chamber, which 
had for its furniture only a bed with ragged cover- 
let, an old piano, sadly out of tune, and a few 
bundles of music, was the abode, the universe of 
the immortal.Beethoven. 

He had not spoken during their walk; but 
when he entered, he placed himself on the bed, 
took the young girl by the hand, and said—* My 
good Louise! you are the only one who under- 
standsme. You think these gentlemen, who per- 
form my music, comprehend me not at all. I ob- 
served a smile on their lips as they executed my 
quatuor ; they fancy my genius is on the decline, 
whereas it is only now that I have become a truly 
great musician. On the 1 just now, I com- 
posed a symphony, which shal] set the seal to 
my glory, or rather, immortalize my name. I 
will write it down, and burn all my others. I 
have found effects of which nobody, till now, has 
thought. My symphony shall have for bass a 
chromatic melody of twenty kettle drums; I will 
introduce the concert of an hundred bells; for,” 
added he, bending his head toward the ear of 
Louise, “I will tell thee a secret. The other 
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day, when you took me to the top of St. Stephen’s | 


steeple, I made a discovery ; I perceived that the 
bell is the most melodious of instruments, and 
can be employed with the greatest success in the 
adagio. ere shall be, in my finale, drums, and 
fusil-shots ;—and I shall hear that symphony, 
Louise ; yes,” cried he, with enthusiasm, “I shall 
hear it! Do you remember,” he resumed, after 
a pause, ‘‘ my battle of Waterloo? and the day 
chen I directed the performance, in presence of 
all the crowned heads of Europe! So many mu- 
sicians, following my signal—eleven masters of 
the chapel superintending—a firing of guns— 
ealing of cannon? It was glorious—was it not? 
ell, what I shall compose will surpass even 
that sublime work. I cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of giving you an idea of it.” 

At these words Beethoven rose from the bed, 
seated himself at the piano, in which a number 
of keys were wanting, and touched the instru- 
ment with a grave and imposing air. After Pa. 
ing awhile, he struck his hand suddenly on the 
keys, and ceased. 

“Do you hear?” said he to Louise, “ there is 
an accord nobedy else has attempted. Yes, I 
will write all the tones of the gamut in a single 
sound; and will prove this the true and perfect 
accord. But I hear it not, Louise, I hear it not. 
Think of the anguish of him who cannot hear his 
own music? And yet it seems to me, when I | 
shall have blended all these sounds in a single 
sound, they will ring inmine ears. But, enough! 
I have, perhaps wearied you! I, also, am weary 
of everything! As a reward for my sublime in- 
vention, I think I ought to have a glass of wine. 
What think you, Louise ?” 

The tears ran down the cheeks of the poor girl. 
She, alone, of all Beethoven’s pupils, had not 
forsaken him, but supported him by the labors of 
her hands, under pretence of taken lessons. The 
produce of her work was added to the slender 
income yielded by the compositions of the master. 
There was no wine in the house, there scarcely 
remained a few pence to buy bread' She turned 
away to hide her emotion, then poured out a glass 
of water and offered it to Beethoven. 

«Excellent Rhenish wine!” said he, as he 
tasted the pure beverage; ‘‘’tis wine good enough 
for an emperor. “T'was drawn from my father’s 
cellar; I know it; it grows better every day !” 

He then began to sing, with hoarse voice, but 
with true tone, the words of Mephistopheles, in 
the Faust of Goethe ; 

“ Es war einmal ein Konig der hatt, einen grossen Floh,” 
but returned, from time to time, to the mystic 
melody he had composed, formerly, for the charm- 
ing song of Mignon. 

** Listen, Louise,” said he, returning her glass. 
‘* The wine has strengthened me; I feel better. 
I would fain compose, but my head grows heavy 
again; my ideas are confused ; a thick mist seems 
before my eyes. I have been compared to 
Michael Angelo, and properly; in his moments 
of ecstacy he struck great blows with the chisel 
on the cold marble, and caused the hidden thought 
to leap to life under the covering of stone} I do 
the same, for I can do nothing with deliberation. 
When my genius inspires me, the whole universe 





is transformed for me into one harmony ; all senti- 
ment, all thought, becomes music; my blood re- | 


vels in my veins; a tremor pervades my mem- 


ibers; my hair stands on end;—but hark! what 


do I hear” 

Beethoven sprang up and rushed to the win- 
dow, threw it open, and sounds of music, from 
the house near, were plainly audible. 

“TI hear!” he cried, with deep emotion, falling 
on his knees and stretching his hands toward the 
open window; “I hear! °Tis my overture of 
Egmont! Yes, I know it; hark! the savage 
battle-cries ; the tempest of passion. It swells— 
if towers—it threatens? Now all is calm again. 
But lo! the trumpets sound afresh: the clamor 
fills the world—it cannot be stifled.” 


* * a + * 


Two days after this night of delirium, a crowd 
of persons were passing in and out of the salon 
of W , the Councillor of State, and Prime 
Minister of Austria, who gave a grand dinner. 

‘* W hat a pity !” said one of the guests, ‘ Bee- 
thoven, director at the Theatre Imperial, is just 
dead, and they say he has not left enough for the 
expense of his funeral.” 

His words passed unnoticed. The rest of the 
company were absorbed in listening to the dis- 
course of two diplomatists, who were talking of 
a controversy which had taken place betwen cer- 


tain pergons at the palace of a certain German 
Prince. 





Tue following extract from Mrs. E. O. Smith’s “ Sinless 
Child,” has a delicious sweet-clover perfume about it that 
is irresistible. We can see, as we read, the shimmering 
sunlight glowing over leaf and flower, and almost feel a 
thirstiness for the bright spring that bubbles up from beneath 
the mossy rock. 


SUMMER. 
BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 
’T1s the summer prime, when the noiseless air 
In perfumed chalice lies, 
And the bee goes by with a lazy hum 
Beneath the sleeping skies : 
When the brook is low, and the ripples bright, 
As down the stream they go; 
The pebbles are dry on the upper side, 
And dark and wet below. 


The tree that stood where the soil’s athirst, 
And the mulleins first appear, 

Hath a dry and rusty colored bark, 
And its leaves are dry and sere ; 

But the dog-wood and the hazel bush, 
Have clustered round the brook— 

Their roots have stricken deep beneath, 
And they have a verdant look. 


To the jnicy leaf the grasshopper clings, 
And he knaws it like a file, 

The naked stalks are withering by, 
Where he has been erewhile. 

The cricket hops on the glistening rock, 
Or pipes in the faded grass, 

The beetle’s wings are folded mute, 
Where the steps of the idler pass. 





A TURKISH DIVAN AT DAMASCUS. 


BATHING AMONG THE ORIENTALS. 


Our plate this week, though lettered as above, 
is, properly, the “ cold external hall” of the 
Bath of Musk at Damascus as it appears on those 
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days set apart for the Turkish ladies. The, ing with each other which was to have the honor 
following discription of Oriental bathing is by | of serving us in the bath, and that we must each 
a traveler who recently visited Damascus, and | choose our man, whose services were indispensa- 
other cities of the East. It will be found ex- | ble inside. 
tremely woes e as giving a vivid picture; “ We accordingly made our choice, and entered 
of this delightful luxury. the first room, which was moderately warm, 
“The scene on entering to a novice is very as- | vaulted, and paved with marble, and then. passed 
tonishing. Around the large circular hall were | on through a suite of rooms, each succeeding one 
raised platforms or terraces covered with carpets | becoming hotter and more clouded with steam, 
and small beds, on and around which might be | through the dense atmosphere of which might be 
seen the most extraordinary grim figures imagin-| seen strange unearthly objects. Some lay ex- 
able, some rolled up in towels and napkins, lay | tended on their backs upon the floor, where wild- 
extended at full length smoking, others sat up | looking naked men with bald heads were pound- 
sipping coffee. Some were divesting themselves | ing and kneading them; some stood up to their 
of their garments, assisted by a black slave, and | knees in a large circular basin of hot water; some 
others were in a complete state of nudity, in the | were seated on their haunches, covered from head 
act of having a towel wound round their waists, | to foot with soapsuds, which were lathered over 
just before going into the bath. They presented | them with an implement likea horse’s tail ; others 
the most extraordinary and comic aspect imagin-| were being drowned with hot water, which was 
able, with their shaven heads and long beard ; | poured over them in buckets; and others sat 
(the heads of all Mussulmen are shaved quite | quietly smoking or sipping coffee on marble bench- 
bare, with the exception of a tuft on the very es, unmoved by the puffing, ha-aing, washing, 
top, which is left for the angel of the tomb on/and scrubbing around them, while old men with 
the day of judgment, say they, to grasp and carry | gray beards, and young boys without any beards 
them up to heaven by ;) besides these, other ob- | at all, all equally in a state of nudity, were po- 
jects are seen wrapped up in towels, with black | king about, appearing and then vanishing away 
grisled beards tickling their breasts, and tottering | again in the fog. 
along on a high pair of pattens or rather stilts, at} |‘ We sat down on a marble bench in the last 
the imminent danger, as it appears, of breaking | room of all, the atmosphere of which was very 
their necks. They push onward to the bathing | hot and oppressive at first. This, however, soon 
rooms, while crowds of pale, waxy-faced atten- | goes off, when a profuse perspiration breaks out 
dants, all stark naked with the exception of a|and trickles down from every pore; coffee was 
towel wound round their waists, and with shi-| brought in and handed round to us, and then 
ning shaven crowns, are walking about with bun-| pipes. It is usual to rest about half an hour or 
dles of towels, cups of coffee, pipes, and nargil- | longer, according to fancy, to allow a thorough 
las. The whole scene, although a busy one, is | perspiration to break out. 
silent, ceremonious, and quite bewildering. * After talking and sipping our coffee for some 
“© We were allotted a raised recess covered with | time, the different attendants we had chosen came 
carpets, upon which six little couches were quickly | up and made overtures to us to come and be scrub- 
prepared, with cushions and linen sheets spread | bed, which we successively yielded to, as our 
over them ; our little bundles of clothes were de- | pipes were finished and our coffee drunk ; and 
posited by the side, and we commenced undress- | we were each one of us successively conducted 
ing. A naked attendant stood close at hand with |to some quarter of this or the yo room, 
towels, and as we were successively reduced to | under a cock of hot water.. The following isa 
our last garment, he wound a towel round our | description of the process :— 
waists. Being then completely stripped, a long| “The attendant puts on a mohair glove and 
towel was thrown over our shoulders, and an- | commences rubbing every part of your limbs and 
other wound in the shape of a turban round our! body, which are moistened with perspiration, 
heads. | until he brings off more dirt than you conceived 
“As we successively descended the platform, lever to have defiled your person; this operation 
a pair of pattens, called kabkabs, about a foot or | lasts about a quarter of an hour or twenty min- 
a foot and a half high, were placed for us to get' utes. The attendant constantly dips the glove 
into, to protect our feet from the wet, cold, mar- | into hot water, and almost brings away the skin 
ble pavement. I had not taken three steps in|by the hardness of the rubbing. When he can 
these unlucky machines before I tottered and| get no more dirt off your body, he draws a long 
tumbled, and should have broken my head if 1 | breath, uttering an ejaculation of “* Tazeeb, taieeb ” 
had not been caught and steadied by two of the |(Good, good!) expressive of satisfaction, and 
attendants. I immediately shook off the detest-|then pushes you down on your back, extending 
able kabkabs and walked on to the door of the | you at full length on the marble floor. He now 
bathing-rooms, where we were confounded by a | pinches, and squeezes your shoulders, arms, and 
pack of naked, tallow-faced, shaven-crowned |all your limbs, then pulling your fingers, he 
wretches, with pale bloodless er nar ag et makes the joints crack with a startling loudness ; 
looking, and covered with perspiration, who rush- | he then aprlies himself to your arms and legs, 
ed upon us, shouted at us, grinned and chattered, | moving the bone about in the socket in an alarm- 
and poked us with their thin, lanky, white fingers. |ing manner. You call on him to stop, but he 
Not comprehending the nature of the attack, we | does not understand, or not thinking that he has 
were putting ourselves in boxing attitudes, and | executed his duties satisfactorily, he again applies 
should certainly have shortly astonished them as | himself with renewed vigor, swearing at the ob- 
much as they did us, had not our dragoman, who | stinate limb, and althoug frightened, you cannot 
was behind, told us that they were only contest- | refrain laughing at your companion; on the other 
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side of the room writhing and resisting the inflic- 
tion of the same process — himself. Now 
seizing your shoulders, he y Is you up, and put- 
ting his knee into the small of your back, gives 
you a twist, and a crack, that makes you jump, 
and then, clapping his hands, shouts “‘ Tazeeb, 
tateeb, taieeb kateir ” —- to say that the 
whole thing has been capitally done. He then 
places you in a sitting posture close under a cock 
of hot water. 

« A large bowl, with a bit of soap at the bot- 
tom, and a long wisp of tow are now brought, 
hot water is spouted upon it, and in a few seconds 
a fine thick lather of soapsuds is formed, which 
in an instant is spread posed your eyes, nose, 
ears, and mouth, and for five minutes you are 
soaped and lathered in style; you cram your 
fingers into your eyes, which smart terribly ; 
then come buckets of almost boiling hot water, 
Jaded out of a large marble basin, in such rapid 
succession, that you are almost suffocated, and at 
Jast get up» nearer drowned probably than ever 

ou were before. An attendant now appears and 

inds a dry towel round your waist and your head, 
and another over your shoulders, as at the com- 
mencement, and you are led out scarcely able to 
stand, if it is your first bath, through the heated 
rooms, into the cold external hall, where the tran- 
sition is just as great as that of a man going out 
of a warm room naked, on a winter’s night, into 
the external air when the thermometer is ten de- 
grees below freezing point; the temperature of 
these baths being from 100° to 105°, and the ex- 
ternal hall at the time we visited it 65° to 70°. 
The effect, however, is very different; cold is said 
never to be taken, and we never experienced 
aught but the most pleasant and agreeable feel- 
ings. You are immediately led to you couches, 
cups of coffee are brought, then pipes or nargil- 
las, with which you smoke through water, and 
an hour is eonilly spent in the most delightful 
manner. 

* Reclining on these couches you feel younger 
and more active, and in the highest spirits. Stff- 
ness, pains in the joints, and fatigue vanish 
away, and you think of nothing but pleasure and 
happiness, enjoyment and satisfaction. Theresolu- 
tion you have previously come to, if a novice, of 
never taking a bath again now begins to be 
shaken, and it is seldom that you are not induced 
to make a second trial, after which the habit gradu- 
ally increases, and it becomes at last quite neces- 
sary to comfort. 

* Lying here and smoking, it is most curious 
to watch the different strange figures coming in 
and going out, to see the barbers going round to 
those who want their heads shaved, or the super- 
fluous hairs taken from their bodies by means of 
a little preparation which they possess, said to be 
a mineral compound from Cos. 

“Twice a week after mid-day this bath is ap- 
propriated to the use of the women, and no man 
dare enter under pain of death. The male attend- 
ants are of course all cleared away, and the es- 
tablishment and its furniture are taken possession 
of by females. These assemblages of the Moslem 
women at the bath form their greatest enjoyment. 
Precisely the same process is undergone by them 
as with the men; they smoke, they drink coffee, 
they are rubbed; pounded, and squeezed, &c. ; 


but being more playfully inclined there is much 
more noise and romping. Nearly every week 
there is a wedding, when the young bride is bath- 
ed in state, and perfumed, and anointed, and led 
round the hall and presented to the matrons, from 
whom she receives presents, the whole company 
being reduced to a state of nature. On these oc- 
cagions the whole bath is taken by the bride and 
her friends for a certain period, and strangers are 
not admitted. When in the bath, the delicate 
skins of the ladies are anointed with an ointment 
brought from Cos, which makes them white and 
shining, and their bodies are sprinkled over with 
the most delicious perfumes. 

“The expense of our bath was two shillings 
each, including everything, and we paid four 
times the sum paid by the natives.” 


PLEO 


THE MUSIC OF THE REFORMERS. 


Tue feeble rays of divine truth which broke from 
the mind of Wickliff, on a dark and corrupt age, 
and which increased their radiance, till the defor- 
mity and impious domination of the Romish 
church was broken at the reformation, carried 
with them some alteration in the choral service of 
the church. A more simplified stile of singin 
was practised by the followers of Wickliff, an 
which was carried forward by the Hussites. 

With these examples before him, Calvin gave a 
still greater impulse to dissent from the choral 
service of the popish church, with which, on 
many other accounts, it is well known he had but 
little sympathy. With the assistance of Theo- 
dore Beza, he introduced a new version of the 
psalms, set to music by Guillaume Franco, in one 
part only. The compositions soon became popu- 
lar through all the reformed churches. 

Martin Luther, from having an ear, no doubt 
more correctly attuned to melodious sounds than 
those of the two foregoing celebrated men, and a 
soul on which devotion ascended more readily on 
the sublime strains of devotion, retained more of 
the splendor of the established choral service. He 
composed many hymns, some of which he him- 
self set to music; specimens of both remain to the 
present time. The hymn beginning, “ Great 
God, what do I see and hear,” &c, and the “ Old 
Hundred” tune, are considered, amidst some 
doubts, to be of the number. 

In England many of the reformers disapproved 
of the secular spirit, and cumbersome ceremonies, 
of the musical part of the church service, and Lat- 
timer went so far as to forbid singing of any kind 
within the limits of his diocese. 

Marbeck is supposed to have been the first who 
set the Cathedral service of the Reformed Church 
of England. He composed but for one voice, and 
they were published in 1511. Elizabeth, in her 
direction to the clergy, gave particular attention 
to the music of the church, saying, “ Let there be 
a modest and distinct song used in all part of the 
common prayers of the church; andor the com- 
forting of all such as delight in music, it may be 
permitted, that in the beginning and in the end of 
the common prayer, either morning or. evening, 
there may be sung an hymn, or such like song, to 
the praise of Almighty God.” The purity of her 





motives in this affair are, however, rendered very 
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questionable : at all events, she manifested an ar- 
bitrary spirit in the manner in which she sought 
to supply choristers with singing boys.—Hirst’s 
Music of the Church. 


Original. 
LOVE. 
Love is brighter than the day ; 
Love is darker than the night; 
Love will quicker fade away 
Than the transient meteor’s light. 


Love is higher than the sky ; 
Love is deeper than the sea ; 

Love will from its promise fly 
When pole and needle disagree. 


Love is like the wintry blast ; 
Love is like the summer’s sigh; 
Like mirage on the desert waste 
Will love’s promise cheat the eye. 
Love is here with us to-day ; 
Love is gone upon the morrow; 
Love will cheer us with his ray; 
Love will chill us with his sorrow. 


All that here is bright and fair— 
All that here is dark with sadness, 
Thou may’st unto love compare— 
A tear of wo—a smile of gladness ! 


Such is love—our earthly love— 

To which our worldly hearts we give ; 
Seek but that which burns above, 

In its light thou’lt ever live! 


wee _yv 


A HIGHLAND ANECDOTE. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Tue story is old, but not an ancient one; the actor 
and sufferer was not a very aged man, when I 
heard the anecdote in my early youth. Duncan, 
for so I shall call him, had been engaged in the 
affair of 1746, with others of his class, and was 
supposed by many to have been an accomplice, 
if not the principal actor in a certain tragic affair, 
which made much noise a good many years after 
the rebellion. I am content with indicating this, 
in order to give some idea of the man’s character, 
which was Fold, fierce, and enterprizing. Traces 
of this natural disposition still remained on Dun- 
can’s very ae features, and in his keen gray 
eye. But the limbs, like those of the aged bor- 
derer in my former tale, had become unable to 
serve the purposes and obey the dictates of his 
inclination. On the one side of his body he re- 
tained the proportions and firmness of an active 
mountaineer; on the other he was a disabled crip- 
ple, scarcely able to limp, along the streets. The 
cause which reduced him to this state of infirmity 
was singular. 

Twenty years or more before I knew Dancan, 
he seule, his brothers in forming a large gra- 
zing in the Highlands, comprehending an exten- 
sive range of mountain and forest, land morass, 
lake and precipice. It chanced that a sheep or 
goat was missed from the flocks, and Duncan, 
not satisfied with dispatching his shepherds in 
one direction, went himself in quest of the fugi- 
tive in another. 

In the course of his researches, he was induced 


to ascend a small and narrow path, leading to the 
top of a high precipice. Dangerous as it was at 
first, the road became doubly so as he advanced. 
It was not much more than two feet broad, so 
rugged and difficult, and at the same time so ter- 
rible, that it would have been impracticable to 
any but the light step and steady brain of a High- 
lander. The precipices on the right rose like a 
wall, and on the left sunk to a depth which it 
was giddy to look down upon ; but Duncan passed 
cheerfully on, now whistling the Gathering of his 
Clan, now taking heed to his footsteps, when 
the difficulties of the path required caution. 

In this manner he had more than half ascended 
the precipice, when in midway, and it might al- 
most be said, in middle air, he encountered a buck 
of the red-deer species, running down the cliff by 
the same path in an opposite direction. If Dun- 
can had had a gun no recontre could have been 
more agreeable ; but as he had not this advantage 
over the denizen of the wilderness, the meeting 
was in the highest degree unwelcome. Neither 
wl had the power of retreating, for the stag 
nad not room to turn himself in the narrow path, 
and if Duncan had turned his back to go down, 
he knew enough of the creature’s habits to be 
certain that he would rush upon him while en- 
gaged in the difficulty of the retreat. They stood 
therefore perfectly still, and looked at each other 
in mutual embarrassment for some space. 

At length the deer, which was of the largest 
size, began to lower his antlers, as they do when 
they are brought to bay, and are preparing to rush 
upon houndand hantsman. Duncan saw the danger 
of a conflict in which he must probably come by 
the worst, and asa last resource stretched him- 
self on the little ledge of rock which he oceupied, 
and thus awaited the resolution which the deer 
should take, not making the least motion, for fear 
of alarming the wild and suspicious animal. They 
remained in this posture for three or four hours, 
in the midst of a rock which would have suited 
the pencil of Salvator, and which afforded barely 
room enough for the man and the stag, opposed 
to each other in this extraordinary manner. 

At length the buck seemed to take the resolu- 
tion of passing over the obstacles which lay in 
his path, and with this purpose approached to- 
ree Duncan very slowly and with excessive 
caution. When he came close to the Highlander, 
he stooped his head down as if to examine him 
more closely, when the devil, or the untameable 
love of sport, peculiar to his country, began to 
overcome Duncan’s fears. Seeing the animal 
proceed so pentty. he totally forgot not only the 
dangers of his position, but the nuptial compact 
which certainly might have been inferred from 
the circumstances of the situation. With one 
hand Duncan seized the deer’s horns, while with 
the other he drew his dirk. But in the same in- 
stant the buck bounded over the precipice, carry- 
ing the Highlander along with him. They went 
thus down upward of a hundred feet, and were 
found the next morning in the spot where they 
fell. Fortune, who does not always regard re- 
tributive justice in her dispensations, ordered that 
the deer should fall underneath and be killed upon 
the spot, while Dnncan escaped with his life, but 
with the fracture of a leg, an arm, and three ribs. 








In this state he was lying on the carcass of the 
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deer, and the injuries which he received rendered 
him for the remainder of his life the cripple I have 
described. I never could approve of Duncan’s 
conduct toward the deer in a moral point of view, 
(although, as the man in the play said, he was 
| friend,) but the temptation of a hart of grease, 
offering as it were, his throat to the knife, would 
have subdued the virtue of almost any deer-stalker. 
Whether the anecdote is worth recording, or de- 
serving of illustration, remains for your consider- 
ation. I have given you the story exactly as I 
recollect it. 


THE LOG OF THE ROVER. 


Here is a little gem which has been handed us from Flagg the 
portrait painter. With a cordial heartiness we take him by 
the hand, and introduce him to our sanctum of sanctums, 
and bespeak for him a kindly welcome from each of our 
friends. Here it is—a little portrait of itself :— 


THE LOVED AND LOST. 
BY GEORGE FLAGG. 

Fair, lovely and unsheltered girl, 
A tear is on thy raven curl ; 
That fata] shadow, worldly scorn 
Darkened thy life in early dawn, 
And left thee with a heart of love 
Exposed to shame, alone to move ;— 
With feelings deep, thy beauteous mind 
Is strangely wayward, often blind ; 
Torn is thy heart, thy spirit wrung, 
Its tuneful chords are all unstrung ; 
Its harmony that breathed of heaven, 
By passion’s fitful gale is riven. 


I> Our county subscribers, by forming clubs of six or ten 
will receive their papers in much better order than they would 
single copies. We intend to have our work so handsomely 
printed that this will be something of an object. Any person, 
or club of persons, forwarding five dollars for the country edi- 
tion shall receive a sixth copy gratis. For ten dollars, we 
will send six copies with plate and cover, one year. After the 
first of July the country edition will go free of postage any 
distance inside of thirty miles. 


Country Epitors will please notice the new volume, and 
be particular to say that the country edition with an elegant 
wood engraving in each number, will be forwarded for one 
dollar a year in advance, or six copies for five dollars. This 
is the only object of ourexchange. They may likewise, when 
convenient, act as our agents. 


ErratTum.—tin our last week’s number the printer commit 
ted an error in making up the pages. On page 30, seconp 
COLUMN, twenty-three lines, commencing with the fourth, 
should be transferred to the second column of page 21, be- 
tween lines 23 and 24. Such mistakes are very provoking, 
though they very seldom occur. 


Ina H. Stuart, of Montpelier, Vermont, is no longer our 
authorized agent in that State; nor has such authority been 
extended to any one else. 


New Pus.ications.— We have received from Harper 
& Brothers a very neat and well printed volume entitled 
“Voyages round the World,” being number 172 of their Fami- 
Jy Library, which is probably the best and most useful uniform 
collection of books published in this conntry. 

Also, ‘‘ Keeping House and Housekeeping,” a story of do- 
mestic life ; edited by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. This is a very 





instructive and entertaining little book for young ladies, and, 
perhaps, not altogether out of place in the hands of the young 
wife. 

Also, “ New Orleans as I Found it.” By H. Didimus. This 
seems a very interesting work, consisting of sketches of the 
incidents of the author’s first visit to New Orleans, in the 
winter of 1835—6. 


Also, numbers 9 and10 of Eugene Sue’s great work—the 
Wandering Jew. 


From H. G. Dagges, 30 Ann street, we have received the 
* Letters and Journal of Fanny Elisler, written before and af- 
ter her operatic campaign in the United States, including her 
letters from New York, London, Paris, and Havana.” This 
work is the genuine coin, and is composed of the DIVINE’s 
correspondence, &c., as published in Frazer's Magazine. It 
isan interesting publication, as it gives us an index to Ells- 
ler’s mind, and proves, also, that her fingers are as nimble as 
her feet. 

From Leonard Scott & Co. the March number of Black- 
wood, as usua!, full of rich and interesting articles. This 
Magazine seems always to carry a sterling value with it, and 
‘crusty Christopher” is always welcome. 


THEATRES—March 31,—Last week was somewhat of an era 
in theatricals in this city. At the Park Mrs. Mowatl’s new 
commedy was produced in a style that was highly creditable 
to the management. The piece is not without considerable 
merit, but it is by no means a picture of fashionable society in 
this country—nothing more, we think, than a burlesque upon 
those persons whose assumption is founded upon nothing bet- 
ter than a well-filled purse. The characters are all highly 
colored, nor can the whole country produce a confidential 
merchant's clerk so disgusting as the one in the play. There 
are two characters, however, that are redeeming ones—Ad- 
am Trueman and the old maid—the latter, in particular, be- 
ing fresh, original, and most capitally played. Wehave seen 
hundreds just such in our life who were “ always sure it 
would come to something.” 

The success of this piece has proved one thing—that the 
public are disposed to give liberal patronage to the American 
drama when it is found deserving. The authoress was re- 
warded with avery handsome benefit and the piece still con- 
tinues to be popular. 


At the Bowery a good business has been done with the Bo- 
hemian Girl. This week a new grand national drama from the 
pen of N.H. Bannister. A great tide of fortune has set upon 
this house. 

At the Chatham the new drama of Monseigneur has drawn 
good audiences, and has also been well played. Silsbee has 
been very happily successful in his delineations of Yankee 
characters. On Friday evening Mr. Dunn took leave of his 
friends in a handsome benefit. He returns to England. This 
week Mr. Oxley will play an engagement, sustaining the le- 
gitimate, and willbe supported by Mrs. Trowbridge, (Mrs. Sils- 
bee,) an exceedingly clever actress. Next week we are to 
have Yankee Hill, when Laughter must split his sides ; and 
the week following the ‘“‘ Guerilla Chief,” which has been 
eighteen months in preparation. 

What we shall say of the Olympic is but a stereotype opin- 
ion—it is the greatest place for fun and neat acting in the 
city ; and where the Blue Devils themselves could not fail to 
become merry. 

Those favorites, the Hutchinsons, whose unpretending 
worth and great musical talents, procure them a cordial re- 
ception wherever they go, gave two concerts last week at 
Palmo’s, which were attended by large audiences. Each song 
that they repeat, is received with the most rapturous ap- 
plause. 
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